and dead spurs will be found without difficulty, even in winter, by reason of
the remains of dead leaves and flowers on infected spurs but some are usually
inconspicuous and may be overlooked unless special care is taken.

Attemps to control this disease by spraying have been made, but with little
success. It has been found, however, that a wash consisting of caustic soda
10 lb., soft soap 10 Ib. in 100 gal. of water, applied just before the buds
begin to swell, helps to destroy the fungus pustules on cankers and spurs.

(The recently tried eradicant sprays and those -which have been used for
spraying trees in blossom have not yet been tried against apple blossom wilt
but appear to be worthy of trial

PEAR

Fruit Rot

S. fructigena causes a brown rot of pears similar to that of apples, and the
concentric rings of buff coloured Monilia fructifications on ripening pears are
often a conspicuous feature in pear plantations (Plate XB). Infected pears
may fall to the ground and the fungus continues to develop on them and
shed spores for some time, or the fruit may remain on the trees and become
mummified. As in apples, these mummies, if left on the trees, will develop a
new crop of spores the following year and so give rise to further infection.

S. laxa has occasionally been found infecting young pear fruits ; on pear
trees this fungus is not generally a serious parasite, but it has been found
associated with blossom wilt.

Blossom Wilt

Blossom wilt (Sclerotinia laxa) of pears, in its general symptoms, is similar
to that of apples except that it is confined almost solely to the spurs, and there
is no extensive cankering on the branches (Plates X!A, Xc). It appears to be
comparatively rare in this country for it has been noted on only very few
occasions.

ilt was first recorded for Britain in 1920 when it was found in Cambridge-
shire< The following summer it was observed on Fertility pear trees at Wye,
Kent; on one tree there were 22 wilted trusses, about 4 per cent of the total
number borne by the tree. All the flowers and leaves on each infected spur
were dead, but the fungus had not extended further than the base of the
spur, and therefore there were no cankers on the branches. Most of the dead
spurs were pruned away during routine pruning operations, but some were
overlooked and the disease appeared again the following year.

The disease was not noted again until 1925, when it was found in a
plantation of Fertility pears at Wisborough Green, Sussex.. In this instance it
was estimated that there were from 70 to 80 dead trusses of flowers on each
tree, the trees being 6-8 ft. high. Old dead spurs bearing Monilia pustules
indicated that the disease had been present the previous year. The old fungal
fructifications were present on the flowers, pedicels, petioles and the axis of
the spurs ; on the newly infected trusses the pustules were on the calyx tubes
and pedicels only. In 1941 blossom wilt was found on Conference pear trees
at East Peckham, Kent; fructifications of Sclerotinia laxa were found on
the spurs and dead flower stalks early in 1941. thus indicating that blossom
wilt had occurred in 1940.

This disease probably occurs occasionally on the Continent, as brief
references to a similar type of infection on pear trees in Sweden and Italy
have appeared* It is also found in North America, for Jackson (1915a)
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